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Letters from Members 


Students’ Work 


It seems to me that not enough credit is 
given in the rating of books to the fact that 
the work is the result of the work by the 
students and the students alone. At the be- 
ginning of every term I have many repre- 
sentatives of yearbook firms call upon me 
and offer to take almost complete charge 
of issuing the book. They make attractive 
offers of relieving the Adviser and students 
of the burden of getting out the book. Al- 
ways, there is the assurance that the book, 
under their direction, will receive a high 
rating in competition. I suppose they have 
made a study of your requirements. 

At the present time it amounts to a rat- 
race among these firms. Many schools in my 
neighborhood turn the contract over to them 
and do get high ratings. In our book, every 
page is designed, layed out, and pasted up 
by students. Boys in the industrial depart- 
ment make patterns, devise cutting tools, and 
use much imagination to secure originality 
of presentation of pages. I think much credit 
should be given them. They are amateurs 
in competition with professionals who are 
working for the book companies. 


It is discouraging to an Adviser who in- 
sists on keeping all the work the result of 
pupils’ efforts to see other books get as high, 
or higher, ratings because professionals are 
employed. Much of the photography for 
our book is done by the pupils in addition 
to all technical work —M.R., N.J. 


This Adviser has a just cause for com- 
plaint. This Association has worked all 
through its existence to make the work 
of the school press the work of the stu- 
dents in the school. Otherwise, it loses 
its educational objective and becomes a 


project of and not by the student body. 


On the other hand, how can an Asso- 
ciation and its Board of Judges determine 
what is, and is not, the work of students? 
The Entry Form asks some questions 
along this line. Many Advisers are kind 
enough to give us a supplementary letter 
describing the conditions under which 
their books are produced. 

We welcome these additions to the in- 
formation we request. They are attached 
to the Entry Forms and become a part 
of the record which is read by the Judges. 

We have learned, however, that not all 
Advisers know the line to be drawn be- 


tween the professional and the amateur 
work. What one considers the job of the 


publisher, another considers his own job 
and that of his staff. This year we had 
a number of inquiries as to what was the 
difference between letterpress and litho- 
graphed! Several Advisers entered their 
books as “printed” when, by all that we 
know of the processes, they were litho- 
graphed. If this elemental fact is not 
known, it can be assumed that a break- 
down between student work and profes- 
sional work will be most difficult to rec- 
ognize. 

“Yearbook Fundamentals”, a copy of 
which goes to every yearbook entered in 
the CSPA Contest, can be used as a check 
list or guide as to what should go into a 
book and the manner in which it should 
be treated. A staff and Adviser should 
have complete control over the organiza- 
tion of a book and its layout. They know 
better than anyone else what they want 
and how they wish it presented. 

Te school should do all the art work. 
Guidance as to what will reproduce well 
can be given by a professional. He should 
not, however, do the work or touch it up 
so that the original work becomes his, 
rather than that of the artist. 

The use of a professional photographer 
for groups and individual portraits is com- 
mon practice. He usually takes the over- 
all school views and some of the divider 
pages. This work could be done by stu- 
dents but, unless there is a remarkably 
good photographer in the school, a pro- 
fessional is handier. The snapshots and 
candid views can be done by a good stu- 
dent photographer. When these are as- 
sembled, a professional engraver can de- 
termine what will, and will not, reproduce 
well. It is much less expensive to go out 
and get a better photo than it is to pay 
for a plate of a poor one. 

In lithographic work, all the pasting 
up can be done by students but, again, 
a professional can tell what will show up 
well on the printed page. While layout 
can be done by students, some guidance 
should be given as to the most effective 
presentation. These are a few items where 
the dividing line can be made. 

This question is one which will be 
turned over to the Advisory Board for 
consideration. We want students to get 
full credit for what they do and we 
strongly recommend they do a major por- 
tion of the work. On the other hand, we 
do not want to fail to distinguish between 


The Cover 


It is our belief that “Charting the Course” 
is singularly appropriate for the cover fo 
the January issue of The Review. It is a 
symbolical for this magazine as it was for 
the 1954 Shingle, the yearbook of Ballard 
High School in Seattle, Wash., where jt 
served as the opening page for that publica 
tion. The Shingle carried the nautical theme 
in this year’s book as it has done with varia. 
tions in the past. We are indebted to Mr, 
H. J. Birchman, the Adviser, for permission 
to use the cut on the cover. 


—.. 


work. We'll have to get help from the 
Adviser on this and the time to do it is 
when the Entry Form comes in with the 


publication —Ed. 
eae. 


What Is Medalist Rating? 


There is considerable confusion, not to 
say dissatisfaction, among many teachers of 
English in this area, concerning the stand. 
ards upon which a “Medalist” rating is 
. . We received a First Award with 
a score of 965 points out of a possible 1000, 
The few points we did lose were almost en- 


given. . 


tirely the fault of the printer—poor margins 
and bleed-off’s. . .. Our theme was carefully 
carried out throughout the book. . . . We 
thought we had a definitely remarkable 
book. 

My purpose in writing is not to complain 
but to request information which I can pass 
on to other Advisers and students. I am 9 
much discouraged that I am contemplating 
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Television and the News 


By DOUGLAS EDWARDS of “Douglas Edwards Meets the News”, CBS Television News 


Television as a news dispensing me- 
dia, with all the special techniques in- 
volved, received prominent attention at 
the 1953 Convention. For a speaker, 
one of the pioneers and outstanding suc- 
cesses in this new journalistic field, Mr. 
Douglas Edwards, was selected to ac- 
quaint the delegates with the basic prin- 
ciples of the craft and its unique posi- 
tion as a communications art. The Re- 
view is happy to make this known to all 
the membership through this issue. 


Pe we 
BOUT TWENTY years ago, when 


I was much nearer the age of most 
student editors, some friends of mine 
in the little town of Troy, Alabama, com- 
pleted work on a one-hundred watt radio 
station with call letters W-H-E-T. At the 
time, I was a student in Troy High School 


‘and showing fair promise in my studies. 


During the summer vacation in that long 
ago year of 1932 I had frequented the stu- 
dios of the station as it was being con- 
structed and had woofed into the micro- 
phones on remote locations as tests were 
made on equipment. I had the radio “bug.” 

And for some reason (possibly economic) 
the management of the station offered me 
a job as “junior” announcer . . . my duties 
were to span the time from school closing 
each afternoon to local sunset, and on Sat- 
urdays from 9 a.m. to sunset. My pay the 
first few months was to be that magical but 
sometimes mundane thing called experience. 
Later on I was to receive $2.50 a week— 
picture show and hot dog money. The man- 
agement said I was worth it. 

Well, things went well for me at 
W-H-E-T; but they deteriorated at T.H.S. 
I remember one of my teachers pointing 
out to me very firmly one morning in mathe- 
matics class that “that little old radio station 
will never do you any good . . . you’d better 
concentrate on your algebra which will.” 
The teacher was probably right. 
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But, seriously, I did have to buckle down 
on my school work and managed to come 
through with sufficient margin to enter pre- 
med school at the University of Alabama 
a couple of years later. Because of the state 
of the family’s coffers and because of my 
earlier radio indoctrination, I decided after 
a while that I probably would make a better 
radio man than M.D. I made arrangements 
to take an audition at WSB Radio Station 
in Atlanta, Georgia, The Atlanta Journal 
Station, and got a job there which allowed 
me to study Journalism at the University 
of Georgia Evening College at night. 

Then I had a date with my first teacher 
in the school of journalistic experience. The 
radio news editor of the Atlanta Journal 
sent for me to come down to the Journal 
building to talk to him about a matter which 
I consider to be the best break I ever had. 
Because I had developed a tremendous de- 
sire to get into the news end of the broad- 
casting game, the radio news editor gave me 
that chance. 


E ASKED ME if I could write. I 
said I made good grades on English 
themes at the University of Alabama and 


was doing quite well, I thought, at evening 
school. I also had been told that I com- 
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posed pretty good letters. The editor said 
that was good enough for a starter. And 
the good gentleman put me to work with a 
will. I went out on stories with reporters; 
I sat on the copy desk; I learned how to 
write headlines; how to mark copy for print- 
ers; how to make-up a full page of type; 
and also how to broadcast news. The season- 
ing in the news department that I got at 
WSB during those years, plus some assists 
along the way from other good friends, put 
me in a posture to accept my opportunity 
at CBS. 

I’ve worked at Columbia, at home and 
overseas, since 1942. In 1947 I went into 
Television News which is our subject here. 

People used to say that news on tele- 
vision simply didn’t come over. Some 
doubted it ever would. I have been closely 
associated with that problem for some six 
years during which time I have seen news 
on television grow in depth and scope from 
newsreel clips of a potato race in Ireland 
and water skiing in Florida to a presentation 
embracing an almost complete coverage of 
the major events of the day—in film or by 
live camera pick-up. 

At CBS Television News we have oper- 
ated under the theory that the television 
audience deserved as complete and fair news 
coverage as offered by radio. Our line of 
attack has been to put into picture as much 
news made on any given day as possible. 
We have steadily narrowed the gap between 
what I must relate before the camera and 
what can be put into film or live camera 
pick-up. 

This is not to say that Television News 
ever will replace News as reported on Radio 
or in Newspapers. All three media will be 
around as long as there are people interested 
in what’s going on in the world or who wish 
to be informed or entertained. 


B UT THERE are certain qualities which 
I believe distinguish Television News. 
Those qualities are first and foremost: per- 


One 





son to person contact and in that connection 
politics provides the best example. We feel 
that television performs a service in the po- 
litical field by giving the viewer a chance 
to study individuals in our government—to 
size up the man, as well as his words. 

In Television News, we try whenever pos- 
sible to tell the big stories in terms of the 
people involved—to narrow the focus and 
thereby give the viewer a clearer picture. 
For example, a year ago, we did on-the-spot 
broadcasting from Omaha, Nebraska, giv- 
ing, for the first time, actual camera cov- 
erage of the Missouri River in flood stage 
and the emergency steps taken to combat it. 
It was a time of real crisis for the Missouri 
Valley but, looking back, I remember most 
of all an interview in a Red Cross shelter 
with a young woman and her children who 
had been forced from their home. This 
mother’s story of tribulation, of fatigue, told 
in a quiet matter-of-fact way, may have 
brought the Missouri River disaster home 
to our audience more effectively than all the 
rest; the muddy swollen waters; even the 
suspense of the day-by-day fight against the 
river. 

There are other assets to the television 
form of news presentation. We can show 
maps to locate areas under discussion, new 
places in the news, the route of a record 
breaking Canberra jet, as well as scenes of 
the plane in flight, the route of a battle line 
and the tired faces of the men along it, the 
scene of a flood and the human struggle 
against it. Even a complicated financial 
story can be given clarification with charts 
and graphs and other visual explanation. 


M° IMPORTANT, I say again, is 

the human equation, and television 
can and does reduce that equation to its 
purest elements. 


There is no need here to review televis- 
ion’s job at the national conventions. But 
I should like to point out that aside from 
the actual moments of nomination, and the 
speeches of acceptance, the scenes we prob- 
ably remember most were those in which 
one Mr. Romany appeared. Comical as 
they were, and as much relief as they pro- 
vided in a session fraught with tension, they 
did picture one man’s fight to be heard in 
this Democratic process—a fight, by the 
way, Mr. Romany won because he was right 
all the time. 

I should also like to point out that the 
effort to exclude certain delegations by 
devious means came to grief when the tele- 


Two 


vision cameras poked their lensed snouts 
in on the plot. The answer there was: The 
eyes of Texas and the ears of Texas and 
the eyes and the ears of America were also 
there. 

This is the real meaning of person-to- 
person contact in television. It is paradoxi- 
cal but rather wonderful that this medium, 
so far advanced technologically, may move 
us all backward in one area and in that re- 
trogression perform a fine service. For Amer- 
ica, via television, may be moved into one 
great and old fashioned town meeting in 
which the problems of all may be exposed, 
worked on, and solved, for the good of the 


individual. 


I N MY VIEW, television’s greatest serv- 
ice lies in the field of public affairs 
broadcasting. In addition to the great quad- 
rennial shows, the conventions, the elections, 
the inaugurations, the Kefauver hearings, 
the speeches by Presidents and so on, public 
affairs broadcasting also includes the nightly 
news on television. 

By using quick process film and, in some 
cases, kinescope recording we have been able 
to capsulize such a major, time-consuming 
event as the inauguration into a few mo- 
ments of well-integrated highlights for pre- 
sentation on our nightly show. I believe the 
viewer who missed the four- or five-hour 
broadcast came away from his set satisfied 
that he had seen the cream of it, anyway. 

I have seen many a night when we were 
able to put into film most of the important 
developments of that particular day. I re- 
call one broadcast which involved film of 
the atomic test projected from Los Angeles, 
film of Washington events projected from 
the capital, a two-way conversation both pic- 
ture and sound between this reporter and 
a newsworthy doctor working on polio in 
Cleveland, plus footage from Europe which, 
with proper editing of the script, told the 
story of a continuing development overseas. 
Some five million people, coast to coast, 
saw that broadcast. 


a WAS NOT always thus. Five years 

ago there were two news shows a week 
on the CBS air. We got foreign film from 
French newsreels. We had no US. cover- 
age, nothing from Washington, and no 
sound coverage of any sort. Because of that 
restriction, and the necessity to cover in 
silent footage, we concentrated on big names 
whose faces at that time were still unfa- 
miliar, and on visually interesting stories, 
such as fires and explosions. We covered 


every ship arrival and departure. For lat 
news, we used still pictures, supplemented 
with live interviews and art work. 

We had an audience then of perhap, 
thirty thousand. And I remember that we 
didn’t bother too much about timing jg 
those days. We'd run the show anywher 
from 12 to 18 minutes, as there was no 
network to worry about. It was much like 
the early days of radio. We would star 


preparation on a news program as mud § 


as four days in advance; hence, it wasn't 
much of a news program—it was consider. 
ably more of a piecemeal documentary. This 
in contrast to the weekly superb “See It 
Now” presentation, the finest news docu 
mentary on the air. 


After the Conventions of 1948, when the 
cable began to stretch out over the country, 
television began to develop and television 
news kept pace with that development. We 
got the staff, a network, and we got some 
money. Today, besides the facilities of Tele. 
news Productions, CBS has stringers in @ 
American cities, about 40 of them with 
sound cameras. We have mobility and we 
have flexibility. We can project from Wash- 
ington, Cleveland, Chicago, and the West 
Coast. Our CBS News network, although 
not as large as I would like for it to be, 
stretches from Boston to Miami, from Dak 
las to Chicago, and from Los Angeles t 
Portland. 

In a few months, our program will be 
viewed in 54 cities over the country. 


I HAVE TRIED to acquaint you with 

a little of the theory and background 
of Television News, some of its long suits 
and a few of its short ones. Now let’s get 
down to the specifics—to some of the jobs 
to be done in the Television News Room 
of today. 

On the editorial side, at CBS, we have 
two desks, a news desk and a film assign 
ment desk, each with its own editor. The 
News Editor reads copy on all news pro 
grams, and in general supervises the news 
operation. The film assignment editor is 
zesponsible for all film shot by CBS, either 
by staff photographers in New York, of 
stringers in the field. 

There are four writers on the news desk, 
as well. Each writer is assigned to a dit 
ferent program, to assist the news commem 
tator on that program. So, as it breaks 
down, Allan Jackson, Don Hollenbeck, 
Winston Burdett, and I each have the ser 
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Varying the Editorial Diet 


By MILDRED R. LARSON, Adviser, Oswegonian, Assistant Professor of English, State University Teachers Col- 


lege, Oswego, N.Y. 


O THE READERS of your school 
paper have to suffer from the mo- 
notony of a diet of editorials that 

are all alike in style and content? A steady 
diet of the extremes of insipidity and over- 
spicedness can give both students and fac- 
ulty mental indigestion. 

An analysis of powerful and interesting 
editorials printed in recognized American 
newspapers reveals that editorials need not 
have either the “everything is fine” flavor 
of an uncreative press or the “down with 
the administration” sauce of the irresponsi- 
ble press. 

Introducing variety in editorial topics 


could improve most of our school news- 


papers. Instead of being limited to praising 


or blaming, editorials actually have numer- 
ous functions and can pique the ingenuity 
of the novice creative writer who enjoys 
stylizing his message. 


ee the types of editorials 
which might be included in school 
papers can be grouped into nine classifica- 
Certainly all types can not be in- 
cluded in one issue. Some may be used 


tions. 


‘ more often than others, but all should be 


considered as each issue is planned so that 
sometime during the year each finds its way 
into the student press. 

1. Congratulatory editorials, which praise 
the contribution of a person or a group, are 
to be found frequently in all good city 
newspapers. School papers sometimes con- 
tain editorials, greeting freshmen or giving 
Why not vary 
these standard ones by writing editorial con- 
gratulating the newly elected student body 
or class officers? Why not give an orchid 
once in a while to the hard working com- 
mittee members who planned that dance? 
In the latter case, care must be taken to 
see that a pattern is not established of com- 
plimenting everyone on all occasions. But 
true praise is encouragement to all workers. 

2." Historical background is too infre- 
quently included in student editorials. Such 
material is either omitted or included in a 
stray sentence in a news story. Of all the 
types here discussed it probably should be 
employed more often. 

When athletic or scholastic awards are 
made in a school, why are they made, what 
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a valedictory to seniors. 


do they signify, or why are they called 
what they are? Why and when were such 
awards first given in the school? All the 
history of the awards or explanation of their 
meaning and importance is editorial ma- 
terial. 

What is commencement? Why do we 
celebrate founder’s day? Why is our school 
called Grover Cleveland School? What 
scholarships are frequently available to our 
graduates? Such editorials may further ex- 
plain a front page story or they may inform 
without being connected with a story. 

3. The history of holidays is material for 
another type of historical editorial. Espe- 
cially in schools where the population is re- 
ligiously and racially heterogeneous, edito- 
rial explanations might well be made as to 
the significance of Yom Kippur or Christ- 
mas, for example; or if various national 
groups live in the community, different folk 
ways of celebrating Christmas or Easter 
might be contrasted. Such material can be 
interesting and informative and should be 
part of the paper’s coverage for its readers. 

Halloween, May Day, and Ground Hog 
Day have much lore connected with them 
which makes good copy. The holidays cov- 
ered by student newsmen need not be the 
obvious Columbus, Lincoln, or Washington 
holidays. An ingenious writer might even 
revel in comments on such a national fic- 
tional holiday as Sadie Hawkins Day. 


4. Certainly comment either pro and con 
or stating one point of view has its place 
in student editorials. In such editorials the 
student writer can examine the implications 
of the new steps to be taken. 

If a certain sport is to be dropped from 
the extra-curricular program, an editorial 
might combine both a discussion from the 
administrative side of the necessity of drop- 
ping it and a student comment on the de- 
sirability of retaining it. Such an editorial 
should present both sides judiciously. An- 
other plan might be to present the admin- 
istrative view in an editorial quoting the ad- 
ministrator and to counterbalance it by a 
letter to the editor or roving reporter column 
on the editorial page, giving student views. 
A responsible staff will always be interested 
in explaining, not in inflaming. 

Perhaps a front page story will lead ulti- 


mately to a student vote as to procedure; 
e.g., a story on the method of selecting mem- 
bers of the student council. An editorial 
on such a news story should give critical 
comment, evaluating the various methods 
that might be employed in selecting the 
council. Such an editorial might discuss the 
advantages and disadvantages of selecting 
them by homerooms or by class years. 

5. More explanatory comment than criti- 
cal is required by some news stories. A front 
page story on students running for school 
offices calls for an editorial explaining the 
duties that will be imposed on the officers 
elected. If a dance is to be held to raise 
money for the community chest, an editorial 
should explain the purpose and functioning 
of the chest. If a front page story covers 
a postponed school party now to be held, 
the editorial might discuss the reasons for 
the change of date, place, and time. 

6. A “review of accomplishments” edito- 
rial is suitable either at the end of a season 
or at the beginning of the next. A news 
story listing the members of the new basket- 
ball team might have an editorial reviewing 
the accomplishments of last year’s team, es- 
pecially if the new team is similar to last 
year’s and offers hope of bettering its rec- 
ord. At the end of the season, obviously 
an editorial can review the highest individual 
scorers, contrast the accomplishments of the 
team in comparison with previous teams and, 
in general, follow the lead of city papers in 
summarizing the season. 

Another “review” might list the accom- 
plishments of the senior class, or of all 
the school social clubs for that year, or of 
the school body itself in terms of attend- 
ance, health examinations, number involved 
in extra-curricular activities, number work- 
ing after school, or of any other category 
pertinent to the school. 

7. Appeals for better action have long 
held a place in student editorial columns. 
School spirit is decried as students are urged 
to attend sports games. Probably what such 
editorials need is a fresh slant. In the 
Phoenix, Arizona, Gazette a Fourth of July 
editorial urged safety, but not so blatantly. 
The editor started talking about leemings 
and their tendency at one time of the year 
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Columbia’s Bicentennial 


During 1954, Columbia University will celebrate the Bicentennial 
of its founding. The President of the United States has endorsed 
the program, a Congressional Committee has been named to co- 
operate in the observance, Governor Dewey of New York has ap- 
pointed a similar committee, a postage stamp will be issued the first 
day of the year, and 450 institutions of higher learning in all parts 
of the world have been invited to take part in a series of events 
to focus attention on the theme: “Man’s Right to Knowledge and 
the Free Use Thereof.” 

This theme was taken as the guiding light of the Yearbook Con- 
ference and it is to be the backbone of the 1954 Convention on 
March 11-12-13, 1954. It seems singularly appropriate for the school 
press movement as a whole just as it is for all who will participate 
in the ceremonies throughout 1954 and for all right-thinking people 
regardless of their habitat status. 

The CSPA feels honored that it has been asked to cooperate 
with the University in this universal rededication of man to a basic 
natural law. This sentiment is felt not only because of its unique 
relationship to the University but, also, for its representation of a 
large and influential segment of the school press. 

The Yearbook Conference announcement carried suggestions for 
the incorporation of the theme and related topics into the 1954 
books. The Newspaper-Magazine Contest announcement stated 
briefly the expectations of the participation of these publications. 
The Convention announcement has elaborated on this idea and 
has outlined several ways in which such participation may be carried 
out. Materials will be supplied by the CSPA-Bicentennial Commit- 
tee to all who are interested—and we know they will be many. 

Men live by ideas and publications thrive on their exposition. 
The University’s theme has a universal appeal. It is a light shining 
in darkness and shadow. It is this which has evoked a world-wide 
response to the invitation to all who believe to join hands and 
hearts and minds to raise still higher the concept of: “Man”s 
Right to Knowledge and the Free Use Thereof.” 


Four 


From the Beginning 


Addressing a convention of the American Medical Writers Ay 
sociation on the subject of editing the medical manuscripts, The 
dore Peterson, a journalistic instructor at the University of Illinois 
stated there are five major ailments noted in that field, namely, 
not knowing where to begin the article, not knowing how to end 
wordiness, lack of unity, and lack of emphasis and coherence. 

Under “not knowing where to begin the article”, he quotes Edwin 
E. Slosson, for twenty years editor of Science Service, who stated 
that 90 per cent of the manuscripts he had handled would have beeg 
improved by cutting off the first page or paragraph. The writes 
began their articles with irrelevancies, often using their opening 
paragraphs to warm up their typewriters before plunging into their 
subjects. He said they were like the man who wanted to jump 
over a hill, running a mile to work up momentum, and then, when 
he got to the hill, was so tired he had to sit down to rest. 

This is also a common ailment in student writing. That is why 
so much emphasis has been placed on the lead in a news story, 
No such rule seems to obtain for the feature articles or for short 
stories and essays but the principle is the same. 


All of this struck a responsive chord in this Editor’s mind. §%q 
he went back into the files and found an article on “Short Story 
Leads” that appeared in the January, 1926, School Press Review, 
This was No. 6 of the long series of issues that now number 230, 

In that article, your Editor stated, “The first sentence, the opening 
paragraph, these are the keys to its successful completion and it 
is over these two that much time and effort is expended, not only 
by the novice but by the experienced writer. It has been remarked 
that 90 per cent of the short stories written could be improved 
by the omission of the first paragraph. In other words, the attempted 
beginnings are unnatural and, as all unnatural efforts are stilted 
and conventionalized in form, they lose their original grace.” 

There’s more to it but it is with some satisfaction that an article 
written about student writing, an analysis of short stories in the 
school magazines of 1926, applies to more than amateur writing a 
people some twenty-seven years later have discovered about their 
professional writing. 


a a 


A Happy New Year 


All of us wish for the Advisers and staff members a happy, 
prosperous, productive, and satisfying New Year. May the efforts 
of the past be doubled and the results of all labors be blessed 


with the recognition they deserve. 


Fh oe 


A request has been received for a list of all the publications in 
our files for their inclusion in a projected directory of student pub 
lications. As usual, this was turned down. Because of the num 
bers of such requests from organizations outside the school ‘pres 
field, most of them with a sales or contest objective in mind, o 
for sale to others, the CSPA Advisory Board made a ruling long 
ago that the lists were not to be given out to anyone. The only 
exceptions have been in the case of certain war activities of th 
Government and organizations of a patriotic nature. Its purpot 
is to protect the members from a flood of material that has m 
relationships whatsoever to their work. 
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INTH GRADE portraits are better 
natural than dressy. Let your sen- 
ior high graduates personify dig- 

nity or glamor to whatever degree each in- 
dividual may wish. Lower class boys or girls 
will be liked and will like themselves better 
—in printed portraits—pretty much as they 
are seen throughout much of a typical school 
day. 

In either event, expression should accu- 
rately reflect positive personality character- 
istics. If your subject smiles easily and more 
or less habitually, let him smile as he poses. 
If a smile must be forced, or looks silly, 
skip it—permit the serious student also to be 
his natural self. 

The subject to be photographed is your 
guest. Don’t entertain him—or her—with an 
affected pretense of being a great photog- 
rapher. Don’t act important, try to be busi- 
nesslike, or give orders. If you are a good 
photographer, and are essential to the pro- 
cess of creating the best possible annual for 
your class or school, the printed annual will 
prove it. Nothing you do will prove very 
much now. 

Make your guest react to you as a real 
person rather than a photographer, and to 


- the studio as a pleasant, relaxing teen-agers’ 


hobby club room rather than a mechanical 
assembly-line unit in a mass-production 
project. 

Whatever you do, don’t tell your subject 
to smile or say cheez. Don’t give any orders 
and make your directions appear to be 
pleasant conversation. A directed smile will 
appear frozen, and a directed word will elicit 
an expression as asinine as the method of 
producing it. Don’t imitate the gyp joint 
quickies in these or other ways. Instead, 
you must, as a master of interpersonal rela- 
tionships, strive with relaxed manner but 
alert skill to stimulate, as natural reactions, 
the expressions you want. 


W HEN your subject is presented to you 

it is too late for you to do much 
conscious reasoning in terms of technical 
photography. Now you are an artist-psy- 
chologist (We could, perhaps as well, leave 
off the psychologist—that a true artist is a 
psychologist is understood—a psychologist 
is not always an artist, but an artist is al- 
ways a psychologist). Permit your subject 
and thoce around you to assume that you 
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Yearbook Photography by Student Photographers 


By TED BURNS, Adviser, The Doughboy, Memorial Junior High School, San Diego, Cal. 





Mr. Burns is not only a photography 
enthusiast but a student of applied psy- 
chology. He has a great and abiding 
faith in the ability of young students 
to acquire skills that most people expect 
to defer until much later in the grow- 
ing-up stage. He has had more suc- 
cesses in his work than failures; more 
expert work than, usually, the amateur 
aspects. What he has told here will il- 
lustrate in some ways the things he is 
trying to do. A few of the many il- 
lustrations he has submitted for inclu- 
sion with this article give ample testi- 
mony of the results of his expectations. 
All of these pictures were taken by his 
boys and entered in the 1952 Scholastic 
Arts Awards and to Scholastic Maga- 
zines full credit may be given for this 
opportunity of expression. 


know how to focus a camera, that you know 
where to put your lights, and that you un- 
derstand elementary composition. All this 
must now be habit. Only as you function 
as an artist and psychologist will you pro- 








duce anything very worthwhile to record as 
a photographer. 

Don’t be in a hurry, and don’t permit 
teachers or administrators to impose a sched- 
ule that forces you to hurry. If the admin- 
istrative department is more interested in a 
pretense of mechanical efficiency than ar- 
tistic accomplishment, back out—as student 
photographer—and let a professional come 
in and do the job—in a hurry and for profit. 
You can now make better pictures than most 
adult professionals do simply because, as 
artist-scientist, your concern is how to make 
the best possible artistic creation with the 
material at hand rather than a dollars and 
cents profit. 

There should be no line of students wait- 
ing to be photographed. A courteous usher 
should call at the study hall or library to 
usher students into the photo studio. The 
psychology of photography should have be- 
gun to take effect a few days previous to 
this, when the subject was approached as 
to the most convenient day and hour for 


the photograph. There should have been 


(Continued on Page 7) 


Feature solid academic work with students who at least appear to be very happy about it. 
A boy and girl together is effective for emphasis and composition. Move your furniture 
where you wish for the photo; you don’t have to take the academic room just as it 


is for the photo. 
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No protest here avails against an Ultimate. 


Betty Lois Kennedy 

The Acorn Magazine 
Jefferson Senior High School 
Roanoke, Virginia 


Poetry of the Month... 


The Acorn staff of Jefferson Senior High School, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, with its Adviser, Miss Mary Sully Hayward, has selected the 


following poems from its exchanges for this issue of The Review. oe 
TREES IN WINTER 
NECROMANCY 


Moonlight waves a mystic wand, 
Sprinkling silver dust on earth, 
Changing darkened murky lakes 
Into tinkling silver coins. 


Morning sunlight steals the coins, 
Hides them in some secret place, 
Then she places mirrors there 

To reflect her golden light. 


Dorothy Kakuk 

Blue Bird 

Julia Richman High School 
New York, New York 


ea See 


THE WORLD ON THE HEIGHT 


High on the height there’s another world, 
A world as old as time; 

Its printed pages you can read 

In the scarred bark of an ancient pine; 
Its boundary is the floating mist 

That covers the water underneath, 

And the ghost wreaths twist and turn 
With each vagrant breeze. 

The old pine’s branches moan aloud 

As if begging the wind to cease, 

But the wind sweeps on down the hill, 
And the wind sweeps on, and then is still. 


Ginny Bukowski 
Green Witch 


Greenwich, Conn. 
v 


OMEGA 


Death, 

Life’s final curtain, 
Descends heavily, 
Encores are denied. 


Larry Comden 
Soundings 

Staples High School 
Westport, Conn. 


0 ee 


A CHIMNEY BESIDE RUINS 


Stark sentry of this ruined hearth, 
Why keep such bare and silent watch 
For scene forever lost? 


The hands which wrought thee strong and straight, 
Now locked in endless rest are set; 

And babes no more can sport round thee 

But lay, with wife who daily had thy care, 

In endless sheltered sleep 

Within thy patient shadow. 


No more they come, nor cannot hear 
Thy silent wail, so deep they sleep. 
Obedient, quit such bare and futile watch 
And bend again to earth. 

Let fall thy crumbling bricks; 


The thin, aged spinsters stand silently waiting, 
Waiting for winter to leave, 
Waiting for spring to come, 

To deck them once more 

In their blossomy garments of youth. 
The wind sneers at them, 

Teases them, 

As a naughty child might. 

But the old women merely stand, 
Straight and thin, 

Yet somewhat kindly, too, 

Observing the child’s antics 

With patient eye. 

They stand 

And watch 

And wait. 


Sandra Dibbell 

Blue Bird 

Julia Richman High School 
New York, New York 
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GYPSY LASS 


But ah, the autumn is a gypsy lass! 

Wild spice flows freely through her ardent veins! 
Her crimson skirts do brightly sweep the grass; 
She smiles, as grain turns gold across the plains. 
She dances forth from tree to brilliant tree, 

Her loving hands the pallid gems caress; 

And at her Midas touch, by gesture free, 

The harvest scarlet ripe with fruit is blessed. 
The trees, enchanted, join in her delight, 

A million coins of gold and copper rain. 

Her laughter tinkles forth into the night; 

She whirls away, all beauty in her train. 

Her last gay laugh re-echoes from the hill, 

As all of nature waits the winter’s chill. 


Mary Moore Mason 
The Acorn Magazine 
Jefferson Senior High School 


Roanoke, Virginia 
Ora 


Don’t disturb my quiet, child! 

My solitude is sweet. 

I am wandering far away from you 
In distant worlds of magic 
Transported by a written page 
Of tender poetry. 

Come not to me with sticky hands 
And piping voice 

To blast my revery— 

But to turn patient dolls 

Whose plaster ears 

Mutely absorb your loquacity. 


Sheila Rotter 
Washington Irving High Sched 
New York City 
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Set up your touch or intramural football. You'll run yourself 
ragged trying to follow the ball and probably get nothing much 
for your trouble. But don’t make the set-up so obvious as the 
usual sports publicity photo. Let your boys form sides and 
really play; but demand one-play games which keep the action 
in front of your lens. 


You can successfully flash a black blackboard. Expose for sub- 
jects in front of the blackboard. If you wish to accentuate the 
black-white contrast of the board in the final print, print on 
Varigam; print through a 3, 4, or 5 filter first, then a No. 10 
filter. The No. 10 will make the blackboard absolute black 
without injuring the white chalkmarks. 


Yearbook Photography 
(Continued from Page 5) 


at least a few alternate dates. The subject 
should feel, as he proceeds to the studio, 
that he himself chose the time if not the 
Furthermore, he should rightfully 
feel that either he or his elected representa- 


place. 


tive had a voice in determining the whole 
procedure. No one person or small group— 
faculty or students—should arbitrarily de- 
cide that students should photograph stu- 
dents. 

The usher should not discuss photography 
-on the way to the studio, excepting as a 
subject may have an obvious right to an- 
swers to natural questions. Get the subject’s 
mind off photography if possible. You want 


him to be his natural self; remember that 


Don’t flash a map, line drawing, or student art work. Room light- 
ing, overhead plus windows; camera on a tripod; steady, se- 


he cannot be himself by consciously acting 
like himself. In fact, he can hardly be any- 
one he would like to see in print by acting 
any way at all. 

Ushering in two students who stimulate 
each other, according to your preconceived 
plan, may be good for both. You may or 
may not wish to have them look at each 
other (one just beside the camera). The 
idea may be worth a try—and you may use 
it or discard it as results are apparent. 

It is essential that your subject react as 
you choose through your manipulation of 
the controls which you have. If you are a 
clumsy novice, these will be painfully obvi- 
ous. If you are an artist, they will be so 
subtlely managed as to leave your subject 
with the impression that he is choosing his 
own reactions and that you have little to 


do with it. 
b Saspong CONTROLS are the personali- 


ties of your ushers and assistants, any 
persons present in the studio room, the room 
and its furnishings, and your manner, ex- 
Tolerate the 


presence of no assistant or other person 


pressions, and conversation. 


who will not fall in with your plans and 
You 


carry the ball, in conversation and other- 


recognize your rightful leadership. 


wise; let no one take it from you. Get the 
expression and pose you want through the 
subtle manipulation of your controls, shoot 
fast, without warning, and when your sub- 
ject does not expect it! 

The physical arrangement of the camera 
and the electronic mechanism should facili- 


(Continued on Page 16) 


Tone down the “going steady” business in published work. Fea- 


lected models; and an exposure of 1/10 to 1/2 at a small stop 
opening will produce clear, strong and sharp photos. 
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ture boys and girls together as they actually work together in 
school activities. Avoid pairs, a boy and two girls—neither girl 
a steady of the boy—makes for a better social atmosphere. 
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Tips on Transportation for the 1954 Convention 


DVISERS and staffs planning to 
A attend the 30th Annual CSPA 
Convention should make inquiry 
of their local travel agents as to the best 
and most inexpensive means by which their 
delegations may make the trip to New York. 
While individual travel does not vary great- 
ly from the established rates, groups may be 
made up in given communities to effect sub- 
stantial reductions on the round trip rates. 
The following information was secured 
from the Trunk Line—Central Passenger 
Committee in New York which covers the 
railroads east of Chicago and St. Louis, 
north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, 
south of the Canadian border and west of 
New York City and Albany, N.Y. 
Daily Round-Trip Six Months’ Limit 
Excursion Fares 

Daily round-trip fares are predicated on 
the descending scale basis, which provides a 
great reduction for the longer distance trav- 
eled. 

First Class (Unrestricted) Fares are dou- 
ble the one-way fares below 225 miles; be- 
yond 225 miles the rate per mile is 4.5 cents 
per mile, which diminishes evenly per mile 
to 4.28 cents per mile at 500 miles, provid- 
ing for a maximum reduction of five per- 
cent for the greatest distance traveled. 

Round-trip coach fares for 225 miles or 
less are double the regular one-way coach 
fares; beyond 225 miles the rate per mile 
is 3.375 cents per mile, which diminishes 
evenly per mile to 2.869 cents per mile at 
500 miles, providing a maximum reduction 
of fifteen per cent for the greatest distance 
traveled. 

These tickets are on sale daily permitting 
stopover at all points enroute, have baggage 
checking arrangements, and are limited to 
six months in addition to date of sale. 
Group Economy Fares 

For parties of three (3) adults or their 
equivalent (two half fares to be counted as 
one adult) traveling together on block ticket 
in both directions on basis of 75 per cent 
of the regular daily round-trip six months’ 
limit coach fare (for children five (5) years 
of age and under twelve (12) years of age, 
the charge will be one-half of the fare ap- 
plicable for adults), and to apply from sta- 
tions where the one-way coach fare is $3.38 
or more. 

Tickets will be on sale“@illy to April 30, 
1954 and will be good Str Wansportation 
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in coaches only, and not to be made valid 
for transportation in parlor or sleeping cars 
by additional fare payment, and are limited 
to thirty (30) days in addition to date of 
sale, and apply via the same route in both 
directions. 

Stopovers will be permitted at all points 
enroute within final return limit of ticket. 
The usual baggage checking arrangements 
are effective. 


If special train service is desired the mini- 
mum requirement for a special train is 265 
adult Group Economy fares or their equiva- 
lent. 

Family Plan Fare 


Children under twelve (12) years of age, 
when accompanied by a parent (or parents) 
traveling on round-trip coach class ticket, 
will be transported free; children twelve and 
under sixteen years of age, when accom- 
panied by a parent (or parents) traveling 
on round-trip coach ticket, will be trans- 
ported at half of the regular round-trip 
coach class fare. These arrangements to 
apply where the round-trip coach fare for 
adults is $3.00 or more, and for half-fare 
tickets of $1.50 or more. 

Tickets will be on sale daily to April 30, 
1954 and will be honored in coaches only 
and will not be made valid for transporta- 
tion in parlor or sleeping cars by additional 
fare payment. Tickets sold at fares author- 
ized under this Plan to be limited to three 
(3) months in addition to date of sale. 

Stopovers will be permitted at all points 
enroute. The usual baggage checking ar- 
rangements will apply. Tickets must read 
via the same route in both directions. 
Round-Trip Coach Party Fares For 
25 Or More 

For 25 or more adults (or their equiva- 
lent counting two children of half-fare age 
as one adult)—72 per cent of the regular 
daily round-trip six months limit coach ex- 
cursion fare. For children five (5) years 
of age and under twelve (12) years of age, 
the charge will be one-half of the coach 
party fare for adults. 

Tickets 


One block ticket to be used by a party 
on the going trip, with individual tickets 
returning, EXCEPT no individual return 
tickets may be sold between any two sta- 
tions both of which are located on the line 
of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. or the Penn- 


sylvania R.R.—New York, N.Y. to Wash 
ington, D.C. 

The tickets will be honored in coache 
only and are not to be made valid for trans 
portation in parlor or sleeping cars by ad. 
ditional fare payment or otherwise; and such 
tickets to be routed going and returning 
via the same route with the usual baggag 
checking privileges, and to be limited to fiy 
(5) days in addition to date of sale. 

There are exceptions to the application 
of these fares between certain points, ie, 
the “Group Economy” and “Family Plan” 
fares may not be sold between any two sta. 
tions both of which are located on the line 
of the Baltimore and Ohio R.R. or th 
Pennsylvania R.R.— New York, N.Y. t 
Washington, D.C.; but information with re. 
spect to this exception or any other excep 
tions may be obtained from local ticket 
agents where the tickets are purchased. 

Although all of these reduced-rate fares 
cannot be purchased through to New York 
City from points of origin outside Trunk 
Line-Central Passenger Committee territory, 
local ticket agents will be able to apprise 
travelers of fares to gateway cities of this 
territory, at which points the fares detailed 
above may be purchased.” 
ey HE NEW HAVEN Railroad, which 

serves southern New England, is in 
a different passenger association. Special 
party rates are granted in groups of ten o 
Full information may be secured 
from the local passenger agents. As an 
example, the one-way full fare from Boston 
to New York is $7.75, plus tax. In parties 
ranging from 10 to 49 persons, the round 
trip rate is $9.85 for each person, plus tax 
From 50 to 99 persons it is $9.45 for each 
Other rates are in th 


more. 


person, plus tax. 
same proportion. 

The CSPA urges all Advisers and stalls 
planning the Convention trip, regardless of 
where they may reside, to consult loal 
passenger agents in all lines of transporte 
tion for the best possible rates. 


CSPAA Has 1,480 Members 
The Columbia Scholastic Press Advises 
Association has now reached a total of 148 


members, as follows: 
Yearbook Members . . : 550 


Newspaper*Magazine ...... 930 3 


This is a gain of 22 members over 
1952-53 totals. 
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With the School Press Associations 


Two important regional press meetings 
have been held under the auspices of the 
MICHIGAN INTERSCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION. One was held 
at Western Michigan State College at Kal- 
amazoo October 26 with 350 editors and 
Advisers from 23 schools in attendance and 
the other, November 27-28, at the former 
Edsel Ford country estate at Haven Hill. 
Both meetings received highly favorable re- 
ports from those who participated. This is 
a part of the program for aiding and im- 
proving the school press of the state under 
the direction of the MIPA and its director, 
Professor John V. Field of the Department 
of Journalism, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 


ei iF 
Los Angeles was the site of the first 
regional conference of the ASSOCIATED 
COLLEGIATE PRESS, November 5-7, 
planned by Director Fred Kildow in co- 
operation with the University of California 
at Los Angeles. Professor Joseph A. Brandt, 
Chairman of the Graduate Department, 
UCLA, was in charge locally. About 200 
editors were reprecented among the dele- 
gates. It is expected the Conference will 

be an annual ACP event. 


a 

More than 350 editors and Advisers at- 
tended the annual school press conference 
at Drexel Institute sponsored by the Phila- 
delphia area of the CSPA, October 24. The 
program was under the direction of Miss 
Ernestine Robinson, President of the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Advisers Associa- 
tion. Beth Harber, Health and Beauty Edi- 
tor of Seventeen magazine, was the featured 
speaker, describing the varieties of work in 
the magazine world. Sixteen sectional meet- 
ings covered the special needs of those writ- 
ing for newspapers, magazines, and year- 
books. Professor Joseph C. Carter and J. 
Douglas Perry of Temple University’s 
School of Journalism analyzed headlines, 
makeup, and general effectiveness of news- 
papers. Caskie Stinnet of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Rowland T. Moriarty of the Phil- 
adelphia Evening Bulletin and Mrs. Barbara 
Snedecker Bates, juvenile fiction writer, gave 
additional professional advice. The Misses 
Dorothy Sathell, Charlotte French, Frances 
Barnes, and Frances McConnell, Mrs. May 
J. Kelly, and Messrs. Charles F. Troxell 
and Edgar Wilson assisted Miss Robinson. 
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A new attendance record was set at the 
27th annual OREGON HIGH SCHOOL 
PRESS CONFERENCE, October 23 and 
24, with 726 students and Advisers register- 
ing for the event. The conference, which 
is held at the University of Oregon, in 
Eugene, is sponsored by the Oregon Scho- 
lastic Press under the guidance of the Uni- 
versity’s School of Journalism. A total of 
110 high schools were represented. Last 
year’s attendance—the previous record—was 
627 persons from 99 high schools. Mrs. 
Margaret Knispel of Hillsboro was elected 
president of the Oregon Association of Jour- 
nalism Advisers, which holds its annual 
meeting during the press conference. Other 
new OAJA officers are: Vice-presidents— 
Harold C. Dishaw, Sweet Home, First dis- 
trict; James Fissell, Pendleton, Second dis- 
trict; Monteith Macoubrie, Porland, Third 
district; Mrs. Esther Brown, Crow, Fourth 
district; secretary, Mrs. Pauline Dixon, 
Reedsport; auditor, Miss Juliette Gibson, 
Eugene. 


Pet 

An experiment in regional journalism con- 
ferences has successfully passed its second 
test as five fall meetings of the SAN 
JOAQUIN VALLEY SCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION were completed 
in November. Sponsored by the Fresno State 
College Association, the groups worked 
through junior and senior colleges of cen- 
tral California to host more than 1,000 mem- 
bers of yearbook and newspaper staffs. Basic 
purpose of the regional meetings was to 
bring staffs and technical experts from the 
professional field together at the earliest 
moment of the new school year. “Our ex- 
perience last year and again this fall is 
that the young high school and junior col- 
lege publication worker obtained the answers 
through such conferences to many questions 
they wanted answered,” John H. Duke, 
executive secretary of the Association, stated. 


Ce FOF 

After the third conference for student 
editors and Advisers held at the State Col- 
lege at Eau Claire, Wis., in October, 1952, 
an organization was effected known as the 
WISCONSIN CHIPPEWA VALLEY 
SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIATION with 
Lee O. Hench of the College staff as Exec- 
utive Secretary. At the fourth conference, 
October 27, 1953, there were 323 students 
and 46 Advisers in attendance from about 


70 schools. 
came from communities 125 miles from the 


The most distant delegations 


sponsoring College. Included with the ex- 
hibits were a number of yearbooks from the 
CSPA Contest, All-Americans from NSPA, 
and the 1953 High School Photography 
Salon. 
tf £29 

Mrs. Lucille N. Moler, President of: the 
Maryland Scholastic Press Advisers Associa- 
tion, expressed her thanks to all who con- 
tributed to the success of the MARYLAND 
SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
program at the Maryland State Teachers 
Association convention in Baltimore, Octo- 
ber 15-17, through the Maryland Scroll, of- 
ficial MSPA journal. Neil H. Swanson, 
executive managing editor of the Sunpapers, 
delivered the luncheon address. Mr. James 
C. Leonhart of Baltimore City College, is 
Executive Secretary of the MSPAA. 


ee 

An enlarged (16 pages) and most at- 
tractive issue of ESSPA, the journal of the 
EMPIRE STATE SCHOOL PRESS AS- 
SOCIATION described in detail, and pic- 
torially, the recent convention held at Syra- 
cuce University October 9-10. Mrs. Mar- 
garet F. Clark, Henry B. Endicott Junior 
High School, Endicott, N.Y., was elected 
President. Reported, also, was the 9th an- 
nual Rochester Times-Union and Democrat 
and Chronicle sponsored Scholastic Editors 
Conference held at the University of Ro- 
chester, October 17, and the plans of the 
Central New York State School Press As- 
sociation for a May, 1954, Conference to be 
held at Utica College, Utica. 


oe ee 


Tke National High School Photographic 
Awards contest, sponsored by NSPA, has 


announced its 9th annual competition with 
awards ranging from $5 to $250, a total of 


$4500. It opened on October 15, 1953, 
and will close March 15, 1954. 


eo SF 


Journalism Advisers in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, who are 
on the annual TEMPLE PRESS TOUR- 
NAMENT invitation list, have been in- 
vited to participate in a “School Press Im- 
provement Service” by Prof. Joseph C. Car- 
ter of Temple University. It is emphasized 
it is not a contest or a rating “but a thor- 
ough and helpful appraisal of the content 
and presentation of school newspapers and 
magazines.” 





Features of the Month... 


This selection of features was made by 
Paul Singer, Co-Editor of The Tattler, Glen 
Cove, N.Y., High School, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Anne M. Quilty, the Adviser. 
They were to have appeared in an earlier 
issue but space was at a premium. We are 
grateful for their help and appreciative of 
the care that was used in making the 
choices. 

QUIPPING POST 
By Paul Singer 

It’s inevitable. You make plans to go 
to the “Big City”; it rains! You tell your- 
self it’ll probably soon stop. It does. Then 
it starts again. You make up your mind 
to go regardless of the weather. You ar- 
rive at your destination: Columbia Univer- 
sity, where the twenty-ninth annual Colum- 
bia Scholastic Association Convention is be- 
ing held. (That’s the CSPA not the SPCA!) 
There are hundreds of high school students 
standing in groups. You worm your way 
through into a narrow hallway, and see a 
man giving information. Needing plenty, 
you ask him for a program. 

“Sorry, we’re all out of them!” 

You begin to eye the people around you, 
seeing who might have an extra program. 
Finally, you succeed in your mission. You 
open the program. 

“Let’s see . . . general Thursday program 
sane. 

Why, there are close to seventy-five meet- 
ings this afternoon! You won’t be able to 
make all of them. Why not try the first 
on the list? Room 617, Hamilton. You 
vaguely sense that Hamilton is a building. 
But where? The rain is coming down 
harder now. You’re trying to do the im- 
possible: read a map as you’re walking. 

“Pardon me, sir, could you tell me where 
Hamilton is?” 

“Follow me. I’m on my way there now.” 

You follow the man. He has a big 
black umbrella. You have nothing. You 
keep walking. 

“Hamilton’s over there—at the end of 
the QUADRANGLE.” 

Hmmmmmm, at the end of the quad- 
rangle, eh? You must remember that word. 
You enter the nearest building. 617 must 
be on the sixth floor. You walk up twelve 
flights of stairs, not seeing the elevator. You 
find room 617. 

“Sorry. Room 617’s filled to capacity! 
You’re a little late.” 

You're not discouraged. You try another 
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class. Then you come upon a group of 
students in the hallway. A woman is criticiz- 
ing their newspapers. You join the crowd. 
You wait ... and wait. Finally, she has 
“THE TATTLER?” in her weary arms. She 
holds it up. 

“Nameplate way to dark! 

Kill this! Too long! 

Who’s in the picture? Name ’em! 

Kill this too! 

Too much writing. More names. 

Don’t abbreviate! 

Haven’t you ever heard of a semicolon? 

Kill this!” 

You thank her for her guidance. You 
return home. It’s still raining. You read 
on Friday that “THE TATTLER” was 
awarded the highest rating in its division. 
You're glad you could represent your news- 
paper. 

Tattler 
Glen Cove, N.Y., High School 
(This column, ranging from “Containing 
Communism” to the delightful satire on a 
CSPA Convention, appears in each issue of 


the Tattler.) 


eA oe 
IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


oy ee ay 
by Roberta Berman 
T.A.P.I., which stands for Teen-Agers 


Pitch In, was founded by a group of stu- 
dents who decided that they wanted to 
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“pitch in” by doing settlement work. 

To find out exactly what they could do, 
they contacted the president of the North 
Shore Philanthropic League, and, since this 
league is affiliated with the Henry Street 
Settlement House, the group began their 
This work consisted of 
taking the children from the settlement 
house on short trips. When the first group 
graduated, a new one formed to carry on 
the work. 

At the beginning of this year, T.A.P.I. 
wanted to become an official school club. 
As most of the club’s activity is carried on 
Saturday, Mr. Ruel E. Tucker had to ask 
special permission of the Board of Educa- 
tion. Because the purpose of the club was 
worthwhile, permission was granted. After 
this, the club became official having Mr. 
Al Nagell as sponsor. Since T.A.P.I. has 
become an actual club, membership has in- 
creased so that it now has between forty 
and fifty students. 

The main function of the club is to help 
out the settlement house in its program 
for children. Each Saturday small groups 


social work there. 


from the club take children from the sep 
Through 
this program, the children have been 
Staten Island, the Statue of Liberty, Cen. 
tral Park and many other interesting places, 

Phyllis Miller, president of the club, says 
“The hope of our organization is that this 
idea of helping kids will spread to other 
schools, and that similar clubs will by 
formed to help other settlement houses,” 

The other officers are vice-president, Don 
Freeman; secretary, Sue Stern; and treas 
urer, Nancy Strauss. 


Guidepost 
Great Neck, N.Y., High School 


a oe 
STARTIME AT SEA CLIFF 

Look out, everybody! We bring you this 
month vivacious and beautiful Carol Bruce, 
We found Miss Bruce relaxing in her dress. 
ing room after her scintillating performance 
in “One Touch of Venus.” Miss Bruce 
portrayed Venus, the goddess of love, and 
in our opinion, this was a fine bit of type 
casting. Her rendition of “Speak Low” 
was a show stopper. 


tlement on various excursions. 


Miss Bruce put us completely at our ease 
with her unassumed and very natural charm, 
This was, she informed us, her third ap. 
pearance at Sea Cliff, pointing up how she 
loves Sea Cliff and Long Island and we 
might add, how Sea Cliff and Long Island 
love her. This mutual attraction might be 
explained by the fact that she was bom 
right here on Long Island, and attended 
Jamaica High School. 

Miss Bruce started as an orchestra vo 
calist, and then progressed to solo work in 
night clubs. Although she has had no dr 
matic training, Carol Bruce was in “George 
White’s Scandals,” “Nice Going,” and, her 
first hit, “Louisiana Purchase.” After “Lou 
isiana Purchase,” she went to Hollywood 
for three years, during which time she was 
the leading lady for Abbott and Costello, 
Franchot Tone, and Ritz Brothers. She 
served as a vocalist on the Ben Bernie and 
Al Jolson shows. 

Miss Bruce’s second Broadway hit was 
“Showboat” in which she played “Julie” 
She was awarded the Donaldson Award for 
this role, a marvelous achievement for an 
actress who has had neither singing not 
dramatic lessons. Miss Bruce, who has want 
ed to be an actress since she was “knee-high 
to a grasshopper” prefers the stage to either 
the movies or T.V. 

She lives with her husband on Washing: | 
ton Square in New York City and has ap 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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News and Notes...... 


October’s School Life carries two jour- 
nalism articles. “Television Can Serve Jour- 
nalism Groups” by Harold Hainfeld of 
the Roosevelt School, Union City, N.J., 
outlines the way in which Advisers and 
staffs can use this medium as the basis for 
good reporting. Charles R. Buell, Barnum 
Junior High School, Birmingham, Mich., 
writes on “Get the Scoop Before the Dead- 
line” which covers the growing pains of 
organizing a paper. It cost him two ice 
cream cones to get a name for his new 
publication but he feels it was well worth 
the investment. Both articles give much 
food for thought in two areas where not 
too much has been told to the world of 
problems peculiar to these schools. 

e FF 

Indiana’s High School Teachers of Eng- 
lish Language Arts Conference on Novem- 
ber 6-7, at Bloomington, included a section 
on “Journalism in the Curriculum” of which 
Prof. Gretchen A. Kemp was moderator. 

, 2 - 

A special supplement to School Life for 
September, 1953, on “Citizenship for an 
Atomic Age” presents information furnished 
by the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, in- 


_ cluding a story of how a small high school— 


Suffern, N.Y.—is meeting the challenge. It 
is a handy reference and offers much food 
for thought for Advisers and editors. It 
may be obtained through the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 15 cents. 
Seg 

“Picture Advertising in the High School 
Publication” is an article prepared by the 
Mental Pabulum staff of the Lawrence 
High School, Lawrence, N.Y., and appear- 
ing in the October, 1953, issue of Student 
Life. This is amply illustrated so no doubt 
is left as to what is meant. In addition, 
considerable attention is given to the matter 
of an advertising survey as the basis for 
selling advertising. Both angles reflect a 
businesslike consideration of the problem 
faced by both the Advertising Manager of 
a publication and those with the overall 
financial responsibility. In this connection, 
some Review readers will remember an ar- 
ticle covering the purchasing power survey 
made in Frankford High School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., a number of years ago under the 
direction of Charles F. Troxell, Adviser to 
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the newspaper, Hi-Way, and which laid the 
foundation for the financial success of that 
otherwise highly successful publication. Re- 
cent readers will recall an article on pic- 
torial advertising which appeared in the 
May, 1953, issue of the Review, this one 
pertaining to yearbook advertising. At the 
recent Yearbook Conference, a number of 
delegates asked questions about the latter 
and several of the staffs are planning to 
follow the lead of the Marietta, Ga., High 
School in their 1954 books. 
Ce 
Sister Philip Mary, formerly Adviser to 
the news magazine JM and the yearbook 
Cheer of the Academy of the Holy Names 
in Albany, N.Y., and a frequent Conven- 
tion attendant, has been transferred to the 
Academy of the Holy Names at Tampa, 
Florida, where she is now Adviser to 
Achona. 
oe 
The Bells of St. Mary’s, the newspaper 
published by St. Mary’s of the Angel’s 
Academy at Haddonfield, N.J., has changed 
from a three column paper to one of five 
columns at the suggestion of the Board of 
Judges in the 1953 CSPA Contest. The 
result is commendable and the paper is im- 
proved in appearance. 
 €.:¢ 
Achona, a quarterly newsmagazine pub- 
lished by the Academy of the Holy Names 
at Tampa, Fla., has a “Printer’s Devil” as 
a regular member of its staff. What the 
qualifications may be to achieve the dis- 
tinction are not enumerated nor are the 
duties and obligations of the possessor of 
the title. 


NAJD Meeting 


A meeting of the National Association of 
Journalism Advisers will be held during the 
30th Annual CSPA Convention. This has 
been arranged at the suggestion of Price 
Robinson, President of NAJD. 

The meeting will be held at an hour 
other than that of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Advisers Association so that Advisers 
who so desire may take in both meetings. 

The members of the NAJD will also 
be invited to attend the annual Tea for 
Advisers which is held each year in the 
Men’s Faculty Club under the auspices of 
the CSPAA for the entertainment and re- 
freshment of all Advisers at the Convention. 






Two new sets of dramatized recordings 
in the field of American Government and 
Politics have been issued by Audio Class- 
room Services, 323 South Franklin Street, 
Chicago 6, IIl. 
has three long-playing records and “Citi- 
zens in Action” has two. 


“American Government” 


California Advisers’ 
Conference 


A meeting of the East and West in Ad- 
visers circles was held at Occidental College, 
Los Angeles, Cal., November 7, with nine- 
teen Advisers from the southern part of that 
state, Prof. Howard Brier of the University 
of Washington and Director of the Pacific 
Slope School Press, Mrs. Christal Murphy 
of Oakland, and Dr. Joseph M. Murphy 
of the CSPA in attendance. Among the 
Southern California Advisers was Price Rob- 
inson, President of the National Association 
of Journalism Directors. 

John H. McCoy, lecturer in Journalism 
at Occidental College, arranged for the 
meeting, presided at the morning and after- 
noon sessions and at the luncheon. 

The purpose of the meeting was to dis- 
cuss problems of common interest to all and 
those of particular interest to eastern and 
western Advisers. While a number of Pa- 
cific Coast Advisers have attended meetings 
in the East, it is rare that an Eastern Ad- 
viser gets to the West Coast. 

For as long as the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Advisers Association and the National 
Association of Journalism Directors have 
been in existence, there have been sugges- 
tions for closer cooperation and the overall 
expression on the part of many who enjoy 
memberships in both organizations for one 
national group. The viewpoints of both were 
expressed at this meeting and out of it 
came an invitation from the CSPAA for 
a NAJD meeting to be held at Columbia 
during the 30th Annual CSPA Convention, 
March 11-13, 1954. 

The meeting was in the nature of an 
explanatory discussion along the lines of 
closer cooperation as well as giving a chance 
for personal meetings of those who had 
known one another only by correspondence 
and through the publications in the school 
press field. 

The work of both the CSPAA and 
NAJD were outlined and discussed and the 
views of all were secured on the leading and 
interrelated plans and policies of both or- 


ganizations. 
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Television and the News 
(Continued from Page 2) 


ices of one full-time writer to help in the 
cutting and scripting of some films, and 
the preparation and researching of stories 
that require art work. 

There are an additional four workers on 
the film asignment desk, and their duties 
are to make film assignments in and outside 
of New York, to make the necessary tele- 
phone contacts prior to a shooting, and in 
the case of sound stories, particularly, to 
accompany the photographer, serve as his 
contact, and as a reporter for the news desk. 
In other words, the contact man must bring 
back a spot sheet with full information, 
necessary for the cutting of a film and the 
preparation of a script. 


F YOU WANT to become a news 

writer or contact man, go on to college, 
if possible. The person hiring you will cer- 
tainly ask about your educational back- 
ground, and nowadays, college is practically 
a must. Try for a good journalism school, 
and supplement your journalistic training 
with political science, history, economics, 
and English. If you’re aiming for a network 
newsroom, you will be expected to be fa- 
miliar with anything from riots in Iran to 
the tidelands oil -debatein. Washington. 
Taxes; investigations, cold war developments, 
sports;. all .sorts of international, national, 
and local developments. And you must 
have what we call news judgment, or the 
ability to sift the significant from the in- 
significant. 

News judgment deserves a word by itself. 
It’s intangible but very important. Educa- 
tion, alone will not supply it. The experi- 
ence of working with news, day by day, will 
—provided you are so inclined. Our writers 
—that is, those people working on the news 
desks—are all capable of putting together 
a television news program. That is a re- 
quirement of their jobs, although they are 
not often called upon to fulfill it. 

We feel that the best background for 
this sort of work in television is experience 
in radio news. That’s because in the prep- 
aration of a radio news program, one learns 
how to evaluate the news in terms of a full 
day’s developments. One gets a feeling— 
and it’s that intangible again—for the im- 
portance of each story within the frame- 
work of all the stories. And one learns 
how to compress the day’s news into a 
package that may be two minutes long, five 
minutes long, or fifteen. 
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This sort of experience is invaluable in 
the development of news judgment. It is 
not essential for contact work. The contact 
man is similar to the legman on a news- 
paper. His concern is the single story. His 
news sense must be the news sense of a re- 
porter on a newspaper, for he must be able 
to size up a situation quickly, and work 
with the cameraman in developing the best 
possible pictorial story. 

Needless to say, anyone who aspires to 
television should familiarize himself with 
camera techniques—if for no other reason 
than that this will help develop a pictorial 
sense which, combined with a news sense, 
are the ingredients of a television reporter. 


ICTORIAL SENSE, of course, be- 

comes more and more important the 
closer one comes to the production of the 
film. A cameraman needs a full working 
knowledge of moving picture cameras—and 
of film, and there are technical schools in 
which these aspects of the trade can be 
learned. It might interest you to know that 
many of our cameramen received their train- 
ing in the army signal corps—as army mo- 
tion picture photographers. Others have 
graduated from still photography on news- 
papers. Two of our best men had never 
used a motion picture camera until they 
came to CBS but, as news photographers 
on New York papers, they had developed 
a nose for news and human interest that 
has proved invaluable. 

You will note that, earlier, I mentioned 
art work. In television news, we use all 
visual techniques in presenting and explain- 
ing the news. Art work, alone, as in maps, 
or used together with film, is helpful in 
orienting a story or, in some ca‘es, in reduc- 
ing the complex to its easily understandable 
elements. Our artists have all had regular 
commercial art training. Obviously that is 
the first step. But, once again, if your aim 
is television, try to think in terms of the 
simple, almost poster-like symbols, that will 
convey a thought graphically and directly. 
When the eye and ear must operate to- 
gether, both the spoken word and its visual 
counterpart must be closely coordinated. 
Both, in effect, saying the same thing. Both 
must be simple, direct and capable of in- 
stantaneous communication. 


HATEVER the job, you will be 
working under the most extreme 
type of pressure. A map may become a 
necessity—an hour before airtime. On the 
night of the presidential inauguration, we 


were able to broadcast film of Mr. Tm 
man’s departure from Washington, whie 
had taken place scarcely one hour earlier, 
We had to use our Washington projectors, 
of course. But the point is: until airtime, 
we didn’t know whether we’d have the film 
or not. That time we were lucky. Other 
times, we are not as lucky and that has re 
sulted in my having to rejuggle the show, 
sometimes while we are on the air. 


This last-minute aspect affects nearly 
everyone. Director Don Hewitt is, of course, 
as intimately involved as I am in any air 
time rejuggling, and for him, there are tech 
nical problems as well. My writer-assistant 
must stand by the News printers through 
out the show for any late bulletins. This 
process goes on all through the preparation 
of a program, since the objective is to cover 
news right up to and through the broadcast 
deadline. , 

I’m sure you're all interested in the & 
rectional aspects of television news, a very 
important department. Don Hewitt, my 
director, was an Associated Press reporter 
and wartime correspondent for the Mer 
chant Marine before coming to CBS. The 
background emphasis for directors is switch 
ing more and more to news and less and 
less to previous directorial experience. How. 
ever, becoming a director is a plum job, 
and not one to aspire to without consider. 
able experience within the medium, either 
as an assistant director, a writer, editor, or 
reporter. 

One further word. Be ready to start at 
the bottom, perhaps to take a salary cut 
Since most companies follow a policy of 
promoting from within, the chances are 
that your first job in television news may 
be that of a messenger or copy boy. At best, 
an apprentice writer, or program assistant, 
working on the less glamorous aspects of 
the film assignment desk. There have been 
exceptions, people hired as full writers, but 
they have had at least one year and usually 
considerably more experience in network 
radio or television news rooms. 

Promotion will depend upon you. An at 
titude, willingness to work, and to lear, 
as in all jobs, will play a big part in de 
termining how far and how fast you will 
go. It’s a relatively young medium. There 
are opportunities. But television, and tele 
vision news, are growing so quickly that one 
needs prior experience or great patience ® 
enter and advance in what is definitely 4 


very exciting, sometimes frustrating, and 


frequently rewarding field. 
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The March of Books... . 


The Right to Know 


By DEAN LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Florida State University School 


of Journalism, Tallahassee, Florida 


THE PEOPLE’S RIGHT TO KNOW. 
By Harold L. Cross. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. 405 pp. $5.50. 

The public has a right to know the pub- 
lic’s business. This is the basis for The 
People’s Right to Know. It is a challenging 
book which the tax- 
payer and the pub- 
lic official as well 
as the newspaper- 
man should read 
thoughtfully. 

In a democracy 
the people are free 
only if they are 
free to know what 
the government is doing. They support the 
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government and they employ government 
officials. They should be the masters of the 
government, not its slaves. 

Dr. Cross deals primarily with the legal 
access to public records and proceedings. 
This is an important subject, but it is not 
important because newspaper publishers are 


- curious about public records and proceed- 


ings. 

No, it is important because the citizen 
should be curious about these public records 
In fact, he should be 
fully informed. He relies on the newspaper 
and other news media to keep him informed. 

Early in his discussion the author dis- 
cusses the general scene. He discusses the 
inspection of judicial and non-judicial state 
and municipal records. He turns to admin- 
istrative proceedings and then to these prob- 
lems on the federal level. 

Effectively documented, The People’s 
Right to Know makes it clear to the news- 
man what he can do and should do. In- 
deed, this book champions the newsman’s 
cause, and challenges him to insist on his 
right at every level. 

Newspapermen don’t buy many books. 
Perhaps they don’t have enough money or 
enough time to read. Here is a book that 
they should be sure to know. It should 
awaken all of us to the importance now 
of the public’s right to know. 

NONSENSE, U.S.A. By Dick Hyman. 
New York: Dutton: 113 pp. $2.50. 


and proceedings. 
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Dick Hyman’s new book is just what the 
title says it is. It is a collection of our 
native nonsense. It’s mirth quotient is 
boosted by the thirty-five drawings of Otto 
Soglow. 

Funny errors in the news are a part of 
this invitation to laughter. Some come 
from the court, some from the home, some 
from puclic notices, and some miscellaneous 
errors in typography. 

Epitaphs, hobbies, wills, language, patents, 
laws—all are sources of amusement. Here’s 
a book that ought to be in every hospital. 
Many a patient would get well sooner if he 
could take his funnybone out of mothballs. 

SPRINGS OF SILENCE. By Madeline 
de Frees. New York: Prentice-Hall. 173 
pp. $2.95. 


Do high school newspaper advisers ever 
write for print? Yes, a few do, usually 
writing an article now and then for an edu- 
cational journal. Rare, indeed are those who 


write books for general reading. 


The Springs of Silence is a charming and 
delightful book about an unusual young 
woman. It’s the true story of a high school 
graduate who wanted to become a nun. And 
she did. 

Written in a deft, clear, and readable 
style, The Springs of Silence is a very 
human story utterly sincere and brightened 
by gentle humor. The casual reader might 
take it as a novel; it reads that smoothly, 
never letting the reader put down the book. 

To the non-Catholic, The Springs of 
Silence is especially illuminating. Certainly 
it enables us to understand and appreciate 
the meaning of convent life. Without doubt, 
despite their garb, nuns are flesh-and-blood. 

Madeline de Frees now is Sister Mary 
Gilbert, a talented teacher of the language 
arts at the Holy Names College in Spokane. 
To those who know her—friends, former 
students, former teachers—this is the beau- 
tiful story of a beautiful life. 

BEST CARTOONS OF THE YEAR 
1953. Edited by Lawrence Lariar. New 
York: Crown. $2.50. 

CARTOON ANNUAL. Edited by 
Ralph E. Shikes. New York: Wyn. 98. 
$1. 


Will Rogers made many wise observa- 
tions in his day. One was: “Everything 
is funny as long as it happens to somebody 
else.” That’s why we enjoy good cartoons— 
someone else is the “goat.” 

Each year Lawrence Lariar selects the 
funniest cartoons published in the major 
periodicals, Result? A book that ought 
to be in every waiting room, for here’is a 
collection of the best cartoons of the best 
cartoonists. 

A smaller collection appears in the paper- 
bound Cartoon Annual. But it’s full of 
humor just the same. A few ship-loads 
might be sent to Russia to see whether a 
sense of humor has a chance behind the 
iron curtain. 


There’s more than humor for anyone who 
wants more. There’s a picture of the habits, 
customs, attitudes, and interests of Ameri- 
cans. Incidentally, the would-be artist can 
learn a lot from studying the techniques. 

BIG BILL OF CHICAGO. By Lloyd 
Wendt and Herman Kogan. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill. 384 pp. $4. 

Newspapermen Wendt and Herman Ko- 
gan paint a stirring picture of Chicago’s 
most picturesque mayor in their new book. 
It is a portrait painted with strong and 
vivid colors—but the picture is ugly, not 
pretty. 

Some say Bill. Thompson made Chicago; 
others say Chicago made Bill Thompson. 
Neither statement is wholly true. Thomp- 
son in his struggle for political . survival 
made many decisions—and his decisions at 
first made him and then unmade him. 

This lively biography begins with the 
story of Thompson’s education. It tells 
about his cowboy days and his career as 
“athlete clean and pure.” If he had made 
as impressive a record as mayor as he did 
as an athlete, Chicago’s history would be 
different today. 

Once Thompson catapulted into the whirl 
and fury of politics, he could not escape it. 
In city, county, and state politics he 
schemed, maneuvered, conspired, intrigued 
to get what he wanted. And much of the 
time he got what he wanted. 

There were gangsters in those days, in- 
cluding Capone. Their ugly shadows loomed 
large on the political scene. Corruption, 
graft, vice was there, too, and even the 
schools were a part of the plunder. 

There’s more to the story, of course. 
There’s Bill Thompson’s war with Great 
Britain. There’s his dream of the presi- 
dency. There’s his fall, his rise again, his 
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final fall. 

Whatever Thompson’s frailties were, he 
had no monopoly on them. Many of his 
friends and foes alike stumbled in the slime. 
To the credit of most of the Chicago news- 
papers, it may be added that for the most 
part they fought Thompson and what he 
stood for in the political jungle of Chicago. 

THE CONFLICT IN EDUCATION. 
By Robert M. Hutchins. New York: 
Harper. 112 pp. 

What is the dilemma of higher education 
in America today? It has many educators 
who are wrong, dead wrong. It has one— 
at least one—who knows that he is dead 


right—Robert M. Hutchins. 

To sum up quickly what he says, higher 
education in midcentury America is a fail- 
ure. And there’s a reason. Universities and 
colleges are blind led by the blind stumbling 
in the wrong directions. 

Should the young man or woman go to 
college so that he can adapt to life? No, 
says Hutchins. Should he go so he can help 
reconstruct society? No, says Hutchins. 
Should he go to college to qualify for a 
job? No, says Hutchins. 

What then? Hutchins says, “The liber- 
ally educated man should be able to con- 
tinue the Great Conservation that began in 
the dawn of history, that goes on at the 
present day, and that is best exemplified by 
the Socratic dialogue.” 

Suppose that men and women in a world 
split in two have time for the Great Con- 
versation. How do they qualify to par- 
ticipate in the interchange of ideas, facts, 
and opinions in the non-stop dialogue? 

Hutchins answers these questions to his 
own satisfaction. He hastens to note, how- 
ever, that college education should be an 
education of the mind. Let someone else— 
the family, the church, the NBC network— 
worry about body and soul. 

So far as man’s mind is concerned, it 
should be concerned chiefly with what dead 
men have written. This it best can do if 
the university becomes the kind of intellec- 
tual community that existed in the Middle 
Ages. . 

Certainly Dr. Hutchins has a right to 
plea for medieval methods and medieval 
content in higher education. Without doubt, 
he is not the only one who sees the need 
for widespread improvement in higher edu- 
cation. 

But should the American university with- 
draw more than it already has from the 
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thrust and fury of living in an atomic age? 
Some critics of higher education, Baker 
Brownell among them, suggest that the 
university already is too isolated. 

The twentieth century university is a 
product of our twentieth century civiliza- 
tion. No doubt both should change. There 
will be doubt as to a change for the better 
if our leaders of the future isolate them- 
selves from the present to contemplate only 
the past. 

What Hutchins has to say must be of in- 
Cer- 


great 


terest to more than our educators. 
tainly newspapermen who report 
events as well as Great Conversation may 
examine Hutchins’ ideas with some misgiv- 
ings. The potential college student may 
wonder about his own education if his body 
and soul are to stand still while his mind 
races to the Middle Ages. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION AN- 
NOUNCING. By Lyle D. Barnhart. New 
York: Prentice Hall. 283 pp. $6.65. 

We learn to do by doing, some educators 
say. But it’s not that simple. Certainly we 
learn to do things the wrong way by doing 
them the wrong way. 

Professor Lyle D. Barnhart of Northwest- 
ern University is interested only in doing 
things the right way when it comes to an- 
nouncing in radio and television. That’s why 
he stresses drill in combined textbook and 
workbook. 

Almost two-thirds of the space in his 283- 
page book is given over to a variety of prac- 
tical and realistic activities in announcing 
the right way. 


At the outset Barnhart discusses the im- 
portance of announcing and examines the 
qualications of the announcer—education, 
voice diction, reading ability, personality 
factors. 

Then he considers the announcer’s jobs 
and types of programs with which he will 
deal. Other chapters deal with pronuncia- 
tion, musical terms, foreign language pro- 
nunciation, artists’ names and works, geo- 
graphical names, abbreviations, and the 
NAB code. 

To be sure, a few teachers deplore work- 
books. Some may have a point if they have 
developed better material than is available 
in the workbook. Others wisely make use 
of the best material they can get. So far 
as announcing is concerned, they’ll find in 
one book much that is needed in training 
announcers to announce the right way by 
announcing the right way. 


TELEVISION ADVERTISING AND ° 


PRODUCTION HANDBOOK. Edited 
by Irving Settel and Norman Glenn. New 
York: Crowell. 480 pp. $6. 

Television advertisers need an authoritg. 
tive and comprehensive book to help them 
in their problems. And here it is. Further. 
more, it’s compact and up to the last minute, 

Organized by two men with rich experi 
ence in advertising and television, this book 
is the product of their efforts and those of 
well over a dozen men who are experts 
specialists, and authorities. 

The 19-chapter book opens with the f 
nancial side of television. Then it tells how 
to choose the right station and to conduct 
research. It deals fully with advertising 
for both retail and national sponsors. 

It takes up staging, casting, producing, 
writing, noting such items as censorship and 
other topics. The appendices with the dic 
tionary of TV terms, bibliography, biogre 
phical sketches of co-authors, and other in 
formation are excellent. 


This new handbook also should be use 
ful as a reference work or textbook for ad 
vertising classes studying television. Ther 
are relatively few good books in this field. 
This book will be a definite asset in class 


room or office. 
HOW NATIONS SEE EACH 
OTHER. By William Buchanan and Had 


Urbana: 
nois Press. 220 pp. $5. 


ley Cantril. University of Ili 

This study of public opinion was pre 
pared with the support of the United Ne 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. It deals with 21 questions 
asked of 11,000 persons in nine countries, 

Early chapters deal with national patter 
of class consciousness, national stereotypes, 
friendliness and tensions, security and the 
satisfaction with opportunities, and related 
topics. 

Conducted as a pilot study, the Uneso 


survey “demonstrated that the existing fe 


cilities for surveying public opinion may b 
utilized in studying the phenomena of inter 
national relations as products of individual 
personal thoughts and behavior.” 


The conclusions reached, of course, aft 
only tentative. It does appear, however, that 


as individuals expand the area of contatt ] 


and cooperation, the hope for harmony 
among nations may grow—very graduallp 
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NATIONWIDE study to deter- 

mine the effectiveness of a polio 

vaccine in preventing paralytic po- 
lio will get underway in one or more south- 
ern states during the week of February 8, 
1954. Prior to this date, Dr. Jonas E. Salk, 
Research Professor of Bacteriology at the 
University of Pittsburgh — the research 
grantee of the National Foundation, who 
developed the vaccine—will have resumed 
his immunization studies in Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania with vaccination of 
5,000 to 10,000 additional children. This 
was announced today by Basil O’Connor, 
president of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. 

In a gradually expanding program, more 
than two hundred counties throughout the 
United States will be involved before the 
mass vaccination project ends by June 1, 
1954. During that period, 500,000 to 1,000- 
000 school children of the second grade will 
have taken part in one of the largest studies 
of its kind ever undertaken. Participation 
will be on a voluntary basis with the consent 
of the child’s parents or legal guardians. 
Final results of the evaluation study are not 
expected until some time in 1955. 

In general, school children of the second 


_ grade will be vaccinated during a non-epi- 


demic period and then observed during a 
subsequent polio epidemic to evaluate the 
protective effects of the vaccine. The basic 
factor for determining the protective effects 
of the vaccine will be a comparison of the 
incidence of paralytic polio in the vaccinated 
group with that of children in the first and 
third school grades. 


a ANNOUNCING the vaccine study, 

Mr. O’Connor emphasized that the 
uniqueness of the project was not merely 
its size. “For the past sixteen years,” he 
said, “millions of Americans have actively 
supported scientists in the laboratory helping 
them create this new potential weapon 
against polio. And now they will continue 
that cooperation and help prove whether 
we have really reached our goal—the con- 
quest of polio.” 

The vaccine evaluation project will be 
under the overall supervision of Dr. Hart 
E. Van Riper, medical director of the Na- 
tional Foundation. Actively cooperating in 
the study are medical and scientific societies, 
state and county public health officers, and 
school authorities. The Association of State 
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Schools of Nation Urged To Join in 


and Territorial Health Officers has appoint- 
ed a committee consisting of Dr. R. H. 
Hutcheson (Tennessee), Dr. John D. Por- 
terfield (Ohio), and Dr. Herman E. Hille- 
boe (New York), to advise with the Na- 
tional Foundation in planning the project. 
In the 200 or more counties selected for 
the study, local physicians will administer 
the vaccine under the supervision of the 
county health officer. Members of the Na- 
tional Foundation’s 3,100 chapters will par- 
ticipate as volunteers in providing the many 
non-professional services required in the 
mass vaccinations. Other community and 
civic groups also will play a leading role 
in easing the task of vaccinating a half 
million or more children in hundreds of 
communities throughout the nation. 


HE VACCINE to be used in the 
study is composed of killed virus of 
all three polio virus types which have been 
grown in test-tube cultures of monkey kid- 
ney tissues. The virus is killed by exposure 
to formalin and is prepared in a watery so- 


March of Dimes 


lution. This is called the aqueous type. 
Each child will receive three injections (1 
c.c. each) of vaccine, the first two doses at 
weekly intervals and the third or “booster 
shot” four weeks later. The injections will 
be given in the arm. 


In preliminary studies already reported 
by Dr. Salk, nearly 700 children and adults 
have been vaccinated without any ill-effects 
or pain. Blood studies on groups of these 
volunteers have shown that vaccination stim- 
ulates the person to develop significant 
amounts of polio antibodies within a few 
weeks. From clinical and laboratory studies 
it has been shown that these antibodies are 
an index of a person’s ability to resist the 
paralytic disease. 

The object of the vaccine study is to de- 
termine whether the amount of antibodies 
resulting from vaccination will prevent pa- 
ralytic polio in a child who is exposed to 
the disease under natural conditions. An 
integral part of the vaccine study is to de- 





termine how long such immunity lasts. 





Features 
(Continued from Page 10) 


peared on T.V. on such shows as “Toast 
of the Town,” “Showtown .. . U.S.A.,” 
“This Is Show Business,” and in various 
dramatic roles. She counseled the teen- 
agers of Glen Cove High School “if you 
want something badly enough, and ignore 
rebuffs, you will probably succeed.” 

Miss Bruce’s dressing room suddenly be- 
came a scene of bedlam as members of the 
cast came rushing in and out for advice 
on such matters as stuck zippers, runs in 
stockings, tight costumes, body make-up, 
and, of all things, a foot blister. It seems 
that Miss Bruce was a sort of young 
“woman who lived in the shoe, and had so 
many children she didn’t know what to do.” 
Besides this, Miss Bruce’s feet were “‘kill- 
ing her” so we picked up our tents and 
tactfully stole away. 


Tattler 
Glen Cove, N.Y., High School 
(Run in each issue, this column began when 
the managers of the Sea Cliff Summer The- 
ater agreed to let the Tattler editors inter- 
view the stars in each performance.) 


Sam J. Underwood, for the past seven 
years active in CSPA while Adviser to the 
Highlife of the Greensboro, N.C., High 
School, is now Director of Publicity for 
Alma College, Alma, Michigan. 


Changes in Rating 


Because of arithmetical or typographical 
errors, the following Yearbooks in the 1954 
Contest were incorrectly~ listed’ or~ omitted 
from the awards given in the November 
Review. The CSPA regrets the errors. 
ADJUTANT, Army and-Navy~Academy, 

Carlsbad, Cal., from Third to Second 

Place. 

COG ’N’ PEN, Central C. and T. High 
School, Newark, N.J., from Third to 
Second Place. 

THE SUN DIAL, Woodbury, N.J., High 
School, from Second to First Place. 

BOONE LEGEND, William R. Boone 
High School, Orlando, Fla., from Second 


to First Place. 


“A Yearbook for the Elementary School” 
by Harold Hainfeld, appeared in the De- 
cember, 1953, School Activities. Mr. Hain- 
feld has had considerable experience in this 
field and has contributed to The Review 
on the same topic in previous issues. He has 
also been on the Yearbook Conference and 
Convention programs as a speaker on the 
same subject. This field has been almost 
untouched but it is growing as the entries 
each year in the CSPA contests point out. 
It is worth some thought on the part of 
elementary school Advisers. 
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Varying the Editorial Diet 
(Continued from Page 3) 

to rush into the ocean and commit suicide. 

The reader, laughing at the foolish animal, 

was only in the last sentence jolted into 

learning he was often a “leeming” in his 

holiday driving. 

Not all student writers are capable of 
subtlely, but they should try it rather than 
lecturing in editorials meant to rouse other 
students to better actions. Safety in school 
and out, vandalism, social prejudice, assem- 
bly behavior, all such topics fit into edito- 
rials. It is obvious that the style in which 
they are written will determine their effec- 
tiveness. 

8. Suggestions of changes that need to 
be made for the good of the school may ap- 
pear in student editorials too when the staff 
feels that it can act as the voice of the school 
urging improvement. Such editorials ob- 
viously must not be petty or merely fault 
finding, but must be motivated by an honest 
and hopeful desire to help. 

A group of seventh graders visited their 
city’s mayor to learn about their govern- 
ment. Deciding that they saw a way of im- 
proving their city, they later wrote a school 
paper editorial to the mayor suggesting that 
trash cans be placed on corners to catch the 
papers .that littered the streets, mentioning 
especially their school area in which candy 
and sandwich stores near the school meant 
papers.on. the streets. When wire cans ac- 
tually appeared on the city corners, the 
paper followed with a “thank you” and an 
editorial urging student use of the recep- 
tacles. The whole school enjoyed its ex- 
cursion into government. 

A college paper, feeling that the old 
drinking fountains, many of which did not 
work, were not serving the student body, 
by editorials and cartoons humorously de- 
scribed the school as a Sahara with few 
oases. Again results were achieved when 
some new fountains appeared and others 
were brought into working condition. In 
each case good taste prompted and governed 
the writing of the editorials. 

9. Light essays on the changing seasons, 
the first robin, the color of fall leaves, spring 
fever, and similar topics covered every Sun- 
day in the last editorial in the New York 
Times are a type of editorial about which 
school newspaper editors seem frequently 
unaware. In these essays the gentle humorist 
or the player-with-words captures a mood 
and delights the imagination of his reader. 
In such essays the editorial column ap- 
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proaches the human interest of a feature 
story. 

Such a nine course diet as is here sug- 
gested will provide editorial variety in a 
school paper and lessen the chances that the 
editorial column may be considered dull 
fare. 


Letters 
(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 

not entering the Contest next spring. I have 
seen some of the Medalist books and they 
are decidedly inferior to ours. I can’t see 
any point in wasting six dollars year after 
year for an evaluation which we cannot re- 
spect. Some of the judges and policy-makers 
seem to be living in an ivory tower of their 
own creation—D.P., Mass. 

A book entered in the CSPA Contest 
is rated according to the items clearly in- 
dicated in the score book. They cover all 
the mechanical, procedural, organizational, 
and technical matters pertaining to the 
physical structure of the book. The score 
is assigned on the manner in which the 
books meet these basic requirements. 

From the First Place books only, the 
Medalist books are selected. While they 
must have made First Place, their Med- 
alist rating is determined by an entirely 
different method. This is in the realm of 
the intangible. It is seldom that such a 
book lacks technical perfection or its ap- 
proximation. Otherwise, it wouldn’t have 
been in First Place. A Medalist book has 
a character or a personality that enables 
a reader to capture the spirit of the 
school. It is not as easy to determine this 
with only one book in hand. When one 
has 50, 100, or 150 books before him, 
these things stand out. 

It is the same thing that enables one 
to pick up any kind of a book, read a 
few pages and put it down. Take up 
another and he reads far into the night. 
A comparison of one book with another 
will not bring this out; a comparison with 
a group of books illustrates the point. 
When we find a book that takes us into 
the spirit that is the school, then we have 
a Medalist —Ed. 

a ee oe 
Criticism Constructive 


I wish to thank you and your associates 
for the many helpful suggestions contained 
in’ the scorebook sent with the rating of 
our yearbook. The criticism is clear, pointed, 
and constructive, Perhaps because of the 
personal interest it involves, the scorebook 


is an even better guide than the very fing 
section entitled, “Yearbook Fundamentals 


to the planning of our 1954 annual.—M], 
N.Y. 


Yearbook Photography 


(Continued from Page 7) 


tate this procedure. There is little necessity 


of the photographer’s handling the camer 
at all before or while releasing the shutter, 
A concealed foot switch is an excellent 
method of flash and shutter release. The 
slide may as well be pulled before the sub. 
ject enters the room. As speed-light flash 
will be of sufficient intensity to permit stop 
openings of £22 or £32, and as height of 
the subject is previously known, the camera 
may be pre-focused and pre-set. 


The angle of the bench largely determines 
how your subject sits. Your natural, polite 
conversation will cause him to turn his head 
to face you as you talk—about anything but 
photography. The subject matter and man 
ner of your conversation will ordinarily con- 
stitute adequate control of facial expression, 
but if it does not maneuver another person 
into a position and/or conversation which 
will provide the needed stimulus. No orders, 
no obvious directions, and no fumbling with 
equipment are needed. 

Whatever handling of equipment is nec. 
essary after a shot may be taken care of 
while subjects are changing places on the 
bench in such a manner that subjects’ at 
tention is diverted from it as major stimuli 

There is no particular reason for a blank 
wall behind the camera. A calendar or other 
picture may appear to be there quite by ac 
cident, yet actually be changed to suit the 
desired reaction pattern wanted in dealing 
with different individuals. 


The end results of the foregoing attitudes 
and procedure—a pleasing, artistic character 
study, not a passport snap. 

Some of the preceeding methods will ap 
ply to the photography of experienced 
models. There is a difference in that 
perienced models must share your technical 
methodology as intelligent partners. The 
hundreds of graduates who hope for pleat 
ing yearbook portraits are neither expert not 
professional models and should not be er 
pected to cooperate as such. 


A course in Journalism has been added 
to the Lindsay, Okla., High School currict 
lum with Mrs. Mildred Hight as @ 


structor. 
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A MARK OF DISTINCTION OFFICIAL 
STYLE BOOK 


oF ¢ 


NEW PRINTING 
NEW PRICE 


Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using these pins 
as rewards for their staffs on the satisfactory perform- 


ance of their work on anniversaries and celebrations, and : } bigs 
at other times during the year A guide for writers for school publications. 


Inaugurate uniformity and reduce errors by 

providing this standard guide for the use of 
Editors and staff members must secure the en- each member of your staff. 

dorsement of their Advisers before these pins can be 

forwarded. y77 


OS'S 


2 ¢ 


sit Member Schools — 25c 
The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling silver base. Non-members ai Se 
ou? 10% discount on orders of 10 or more copies 
$1.20 to member schools only 
‘ ¢ Ft 
(Fed. tax incl.) 


C.S.P. A. C.S.P. A. 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library Box 11, Low Memorial Library 
Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 


Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Official Style Book, 25¢ (35c). Humor in School Papers, 35¢ (50c). 

Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. Sports Writing for School Newspapers, 35¢ (50c). 

School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). School Magazine Fundamentals, 50¢ (75c). 

Yearbook Fundamentals, 50¢ (75c). Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated Publications, 
50c (75c). 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser’s permission required), $1.20 (including Federal Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited to one per staff per 

year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.00; for yearbooks, $2.50. (Not a part of the Contests nor a 
Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications for individual help at other than Contest 
times.) 


School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 
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Available on Writing: 
THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





Your Invitation to Participate 


IN THE 


30th Annual C.S.P.A. Convention 


March 11-12-13, 1954 
Columbia University, New York City 


“Man’s Right to Knowledge and the Free Use Thereof” 


OU ARE INVITED TO THE THIR- 
TIETH ANNIVERSARY CONVEN- 
TION of the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, the largest convention of editors in the world, 
to learn the latest and best ways of improving your 
publication. There will be offered a series of more 
than 150 meetings, conferences and discussions 


during a three-day period for student editors and 
faculty advisers of newspapers, magazines and 
yearbooks. Professional journalists and outstand- 
ing members of the school publication field will 
deliver talks and give advice designed to meet the 
needs of the student press. 


OUTLINE OF THE PROGRAM 


(Speakers, Topics, Rooms, and Final Notices Will Be Given in the Program Issued at the Convention) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 11 


9:00 A.M.-12 Noon—Late Registration—Low Library Rotunda 
1:30 P.M.—Opening Session—McMillin Theatre 

2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings 

3:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics 

4:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics 

4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre 

The Evening hours are free 


FRIDAY, MARCH 12 


10:00 A.M.-—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre 
11:00 A.M.—Advisers’ Association Meeting 

11:00 A.M.—Convention Picture—Low Library Steps 
11:30 A.M.—Luncheon Period Begins 

12:45 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre 
1:30 P.M.—Student Round Tables 

2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings 


For circulars and additional information, write: 


3:00-5:00 P.M. — Tea for Advisers as guests of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association — Men’s 
Faculty Club 

3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings 

4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre 

6:00 P.M.—Dinner—Delegates to National Council of Scholastic 
Press Associations—By Invitation, Men’s Faculty 


Club 


The Evening hours are free 


SATURDAY, MARCH 13 


9:15 A.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre 

10:00-11:15 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics 

10:15-11:00 A.M.-—Youth Forum, International Broadcast—Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Ballroom 

12:45 P.M.—Convention Luncheon—Grand Ballroom of the Wal- | 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. Announcement of Special 
Awards, Noted Guests and Speak 
Birthday Cake Ceremony 


The Convention Adjourns 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 





ers, Convention — 





